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"WHO WANTS ART NOWADAYS?" 

BY MBS. SCHUYLEB VAN BENSSELAEB 



" Some industries in France nave gone on, war or no war. 
Cognac still distills its brandies, Bordeaux still presses its 
wines, Lyons still weaves its silks, Grenoble still sews its 
gloves. But the Quarter produced only art, and who wants 
art nowadays? " 

So asks a recent writer, describing the sad estate of the 
Latin Quarter in Paris. But even in this country and with 
reference to much wider fields of art — with reference, indeed, 
to all that is meant by the arts in the broadest sense — we 
have heard or read the same question, in some sort of para- 
phrase, scores of times since the war began. How can an 
American millionaire spend hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for old tapestries or porcelains when so much of Europe must 
be fed by the doles of charity, so much of it not fed 
even by these? How can an archasological society expect 
subscriptions while scores of relief societies beg clothes for 
the destitute, beds for the wounded, saws for surgeons who 
have worn out theirs on mangled legs and arms? What is 
the shattering of a lovely old village spire compared with 
the ruin of the hundred little homes that stood beneath it? 
Though Eheims held the finest Gothic church exterior in the 
world and Ypres the finest Gothic secular building, is it not 
hard-hearted to mourn for them when so vast a wasting of 
young lives demands all the tears of the soul? How can the 
study of Greek and Latin find advocates any longer, for is 
not our one great need the " vocational training " that re- 
sults in " practical efficiency "? And, again, "I can hardly 
bear it," says a friend of mine who holds a high post in one 
of our art museums, " I can hardly bear not be doing some 
of the world's real work — fighting or caring for the fighters 
or for the homeless folk behind them. ' ' 
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The mental attitude expressed by words like these seems 
to me, with one exception, the worst result in our country of 
the war in Europe. The very worst is the growth of the 
capacity for hatred unashamed. Of course, by hatred I do 
not mean energy and wrath in condemnation of the wrong 
and of the doers of the wrong. I mean the spirit of those — 
many are met with in person or in print — whose unreasoning 
passion has so ruined their respect for truth, warped their 
understanding, and hardened their heart, that, instead of 
striving for charity, justice, or ordinary common sense, they 
pride themselves upon what Lincoln forbade as ' ' malice ' ' — 
the venom of a nourished hate ; who bestow this hate not only 
upon the nations they condemn in Europe but also upon all 
in their own country of whose conduct of public affairs 
they do not approve. When we think how their example 
must affect the young minds around them we are forced to 
rank their offenses among the atrocities they like to believe 
in. Without the excuse that the war-tortured have for sins 
of thought and temper, they are doing their utmost to kill 
out of the world the great art of right, and sane and gracious 
living. 

Used in this connection the word " art " is not a mere 
figure of speech, for consistent beauty of conduct is a gift to 
the world of those who mould their lives to fine issues accord- 
ing to visions and intentions of their own. The virtue of all 
things " whether body or soul," says Plato, is best achieved 
" not by chance but as the result of the order and truth and 
art which are imparted to them." And because a sensitive- 
ness to the influences of material beauty may help to develop 
what is beautiful in conduct, one of the most evil results 
of the war is, as I have said, the shaking of our faith in ideal- 
ism and therefore in the beneficent utility of the arts. 

But, fortunately, if it is a shaken it is not a vanished 
faith. There are some who feel that it is the hard and 
narrow cult of practical efficiency that has put the world 
where it is today, that the greatest of all our duties is to 
prepare a better tomorrow by laboring for the ideals just 
now so deeply submerged, and that one important phase of 
this duty is to foster all efforts to enlarge the general her- 
itage of beauty. To such as they, even the sinking of the 
Lusitcmia may well have seemed a lesser calamity than the 
burning of the books of Louvain, the shattering of the glass 
and the statues of Rheims. If things like these, they might 
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ask, are of small importance compared with human lives 
and political issues, why did our school hooks hid ns lament 
those many works of art, carried away from Greece by its 
conquerors some twenty centuries ago, that were ship- 
wrecked on their way to Rome, and say nothing of the 
Romans who perished with them! Why do we know and 
care so little what else happened or how many men were 
slain when the library at Alexandria burned f And why is 
nothing generally remembered of a certain war between the 
Venetians and the Turks except the shells that exploded in 
the Parthenon? 

In times of peace and sanity all the world realizes that 
more valuable than men themselves are the things that they 
leave behind them, as the essence of their souls, to teach and 
to inspire mankind. And the most lasting of such legacies 
are works of art. It is a hackneyed quotations- 
All passes: Art alone 
Enduring stays with us; 
The bust outlasts the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius. 

But it does not tell the whole of the truth, Art does more 
than stay with us. It stays alive. It stays vital and vocal. 
The customs, religions, philosophies, sciences, systems of 
law of other ages, may still be helping in various trans- 
mitted, transmuted ways to mould our times and ourselves. 
As they act thus indirectly, most of us do not need to know 
much about what they were in the beginning. But the art of 
the past survives, as it was in the beginning, to exert directly 
upon each individual its own undying influence. And there- 
fore we need to know about it and to preserve its legacies 
with alert and pious care. 

The French have not forgotten this even in the midst of 
the whirlwinds of war. In France, says a recent observer, 
" a thousand men dying under the barbarism of asphyx- 
iating gases are nothing to burning Rheims and Soissons; 
for what is being destroyed there is France itself." " He 
who kills beauty of this sort," writes Romain Rolland, 
"<— beauty which is the light of the spirit, more necessary 
to the soul than the light of the sun, — assassinates more than 
a man; he assassinates the purest form of the soul of the 
race." 

But, say so many voices that they have become a chorus, 
the war will repay the world for its own destructiveness. 
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Ruinous though it may be to many of the legacies of other 
ages, surely it is redeeming, fertilizing, inspiring the soul 
of the nations, and so will awaken all fair and noble energies 
to new and fruitful life. 

To support such prophecies some of the prophets con- 
fidently quote Ruskin, where (in The Crown of Wild Olive) 
he says, with much repetition and emphasis : " All the pure 
and noble arts of peace are founded on war." . . . "No 
great art ever yet rose on earth but among a nation of sol- 
diers." And, again: " There is no great art possible to a 
nation but what is based on battle." Those who thus cite 
him, however, seem to forget that Ruskin did not think all 
kinds of war beneficent, and that he expressly excluded war 
waged with " a multitude of small human pawns " provided 
with "destructive machinery"; "modern war, scientific 
war, chemical and mechanical war ' ' — war which he pictured 
with a grim elaboration that could not possibly have been 
bettered had he written in 1916. 

Nevertheless, it is worth while to add that when, think- 
ing to prove his assertion that only war can mak*e great art 
possible, Ruskin calls ancient Egypt to the witness seat, he 
really cites contradictory evidence of the most emphatic kind. 
And it is worth while taking some trouble to understand how 
far were the Egyptians and their art from Ruskin 's idea of 
them; for if we understand that the very first and one of the 
very greatest developments of art, one of the few that in- 
clude a great and characteristic form of architecture, was 
produced by a peculiarly peaceable and peaceful, an essen- 
tially unwarlike nation, we need not follow the inquiry down 
through the complications of later centuries. We have proof 
enough that war is not necessary as the seed-bed of art. 

Of course this does not prove that great art may not be 
one of the products of the qualities which many believe the 
war of today has engendered in the peoples of Europe. But 
is it sensible to think that all this patriotism and high re- 
solve, all this courage, self-sacrifice, endurance, and devotion 
to the common good, has really been the instant fruit of the 
war rather than the accumulated fruit of antecedent years 
of peace? Do we not know, for example, by what long-con- 
tinued and sedulous efforts Germany developed its own 
peculiar brand of patriotism? The souls of men do not sud- 
denly change ; only, what has lain hidden in their depths may 
suddenly be shown. 
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There is still another point of view: the belief that, not 
from the stimulating effects of war itself, but from the 
chastening effects of the sorrow and suffering it works, will 
spring the harvest of good. So, for example, M. Rodin has 
said: 

After the war a breath of idealism will pass over us, forcing us 
to raise our eyes above the earth, and with our eyes our souls. . . . 
In the clouds which overwhelm us I see with hope the aurora of the 
new day in which the spirit will dominate and art will be born 
again. Our young heroes, our old cathedrals, fall in order that there 
may nourish again a youth pure, ardent, healthy, weary of mater- 
ialism, eager for spirituality ; that a renewed and sublime art may 
spring up again from our soil washed and fertilized by blood. 

Are we to believe this — to believe it with any confidence 
even of heroic France? Here is a half -prediction of another 
kind. Madame Waddington, writing recently of a visit she 
paid with her grandsons to her chateau in a devastated part 
of France, describes how the boys, seeing the body of a Ger- 
man soldier in a field, were ' ' not in the least moved — rather, 
surprised," when told that it was a sad sight, a sad thing 
for the man's own children far away. " ' Why,' they 
answered, ' It is only a boche f — as if it were a rat." And 
Madame Waddington adds, " I suppose all the ugly sights 
they have seen, bridges and houses blown up, and the quan- 
tities of miserable half-starved, half-clothed children, have 
hardened their childish hearts. I wonder if all this will have 
an effect upon the mentality of the young generation. Will 
they grow up hard and cruel?" 

Then, too, we are told of an increase in juvenile crime 
in the countries where many fathers are at the front, many 
mothers at work in men's places. And the fathers and the 
elder sons — what will these years do for them, years in 
which, if heroically willing to die, they are also eagerly 
ready to kill? And will the passionate surge of patriotic 
emotion in the peoples at large persist as a permanently 
bettered social conscience, or exhaust itself by its very in- 
tensity? Certainly not in all individuals and probably not 
in all countries will the result be the same. But we may 
remember how naturally reaction follows upon long emo- 
tional exaltation. We may warn ourselves not to be unduly 
hopeful with regard to the general result by recalling — to 
take one instance from many in the past — what we in this 
country were : what we did and did not do : in the years that 
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immediately followed the War of the Rebellion — a war that 
assuredly was fought with a high purpose and in a not un- 
worthy spirit. And as we often sadly fancy what might 
have been done for us by the thousands of our best who 
were slain, so too must we think of the multiplied thousands 
whom Europe will have destroyed. 

Whatever eventual good may come from the war of today, 
be it even such a remodeling of the whole social structure 
as we used to hope might slowly be brought about by peace- 
ful methods, it is certainly a true word that Romain 
Rolland has spoken of the immediate future : ' ' Whoever 
may be the victor, it is Europe that will be the vanquished." 
And until the world, after no one knows how many years 
of what desperate difficulties, recovers from the awful de- 
feat of European civilization, it will need all the solace it 
can get, and all the inspiration. It must get them from 
other founts as well as from a sensitiveness to beauty; but 
we do not yet rate highly enough the part that this can 
play, or fully understand how it does its work. 

If we did, so many would not try to comfort us for the 
beauty that is being swept away by predictions of beauty 
soon to be created. They would understand that, as a part 
of France perishes with each of its perishing works of art, 
so a part of every land survives in each of its existing 
legacies, and that every phase and form of art has a special 
value of its own — a message which, although it may not be 
the same for us as it was for those who first heard 
it, is nevertheless clear to us and different from all 
others. This is what made so trebly precious Rheims and 
Soissons and Arras and Ypres, the tall lace-like tower of 
Mechlin, and the many lesser historic and irreplaceable build- 
ings ruined in France and in Flanders. No destruction of this 
kind can be made good. More enduringly vital in its prod- 
ucts than any other form of man's activity, in its moods 
and methods art is constantly dying. The patterns of beauty, 
of aesthetic significance, are broken and lost as the creative 
periods go by. Never again can a ceiling be painted just 
as Tiepolo painted the one that Austrian air-ships have 
shattered in Venice. Is it any wonder that we grow cold when 
we think of St. Mark's near by, or, of all that stands between 
Durham Cathedral and the incomparable great mother of 
Christian churches at Constantinople? And is there not 
good reason why my friend of the American art museum 
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should see that, especially just now, especially when the 
world is sunken in huge miseries and in the passions that 
brought them about, it is well worth a man's while to care 
for the treasures that are in our own keeping, and to widen 
and deepen appreciation of them! 

For solace and for inspiration we need them — that is, for 
the pure and impersonal kind of pleasure they can give, and 
for the influence they can have upon the spirit and thus 
upon conduct. 

He who fights and runs away 
"Will live to fight another day 

may not be a fine motto for a soldier, but it is an excellent 
one, an imperative one, for the mentally and spiritually 
perplexed and distressed. He has lived wisely in past years 
who, in these present days of superexcited thought and 
superheated feeling, finds prepared for him by the hand of 
habit some fertile field of mental exercise and emotional 
refreshment where, escaping from himself and his neighbors 
and the problems of the hour, he can find renewal of serenity 
and sanity. And although solace and inspiration are differ- 
ent things, they are the sedative and the tonic effects, the 
passive and the active outcome, of the same kind of recep- 
tivity. 

Are these truisms? To some extent, as regards art in 
the forms of literature and music. We understand why in 
the midst of their titanic struggle the Germans throng their 
concert rooms, and we are scarcely surprised by the assur- 
ance of publishers, here and in England, that the demand 
for imaginative literature, for poetry, has increased since 
the war began. But we have a less living faith in the re- 
freshing and fortifying power of the plastic arts. Some 
time ago the Spectator, which unquestionably would advo- 
cate the reading of poetry in war-time, said that it was a 
" scandal " to use men and money in keeping open the pub- 
lic museums and galleries, as very few people could care 
" to waste time in looking at mummy-cases and pictures 
while their country is engaged in a life-and-death struggle." 
And our own blood is so largely English that, although I 
do not think we should do the same in similar circumstances, 
nevertheless we can understand why the British Government 
has now closed all the places in question, leaving open 
the reading-room of the British Museum. 

vol. cciv.— no. 729 16 
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Yet it is not only because of a stronger racial leaning 
toward literature that we fail to realize the high utility of 
the plastic arts. It is largely because of the modern tendency, 
everywhere prevalent, to forget, ignore, or deny their dis- 
tinctively ethical value. But if as a rule the modern artist 
and art critic insist only upon the sensuous side of art, or 
admit at most that it may appeal to the intellect as well as 
to the eye, all the voices of all the great elder ages insist 
upon its ethical importance. Of course this does not imply 
any thought of didactic influence, of dogmatizing, moralizing 
effort. What is meant is simply that while every work of 
art should appeal first of all to the eye, giving sensuous 
pleasure of some kind and degree, through the eye it should 
also appeal in some stimulating, heightening way to the 
deeper emotions. What is meant is that whether the artist 
uses the elements of plastic art — line and mass and color — 
to express his sense of their own intrinsic abstract qualities 
of charm, or, more complexly, his feeling about some natural 
object or scene, the way in which he uses them, the kind of 
delight he gives, should tend to develop our sense of beauty, 
to improve our taste (I use the word in its broadest and 
deepest meaning), and thus to humanize, refine, and elevate 
the spirit. This was the belief of the Greek of the great 
artistic period. His ideal of perfection in a work of art, 
as in a living man, was a combination — or, rather, an integral 
fusion — of the physically and the spiritually excellent. Noth- 
ing, in his view, could be entirely beautiful that did not in 
some way tend to edification. An effort to be didactic in 
a work of art would have seemed to him absurd, but just 
as absurd a willingness to ignore the eye of the soul. Plato 
often exaggerates the ethical content of current Hellenic 
beliefs, but all Greek literature speaks with him when he 
says that the artist must be so gifted that " beauty, the ef- 
fluence of fair works, shall flow into the eye and ear like a 
health-giving breeze from a purer region, and insensibly 
draw the soul from earliest years into likeness and sympathy 
with the beauty of reason " — " reason " meaning to the 
Greeks that moderation, measure, temperance, sanity of 
thought, which above all else conduces to beauty of conduct. 

Even the Greeks did not always live up to these theories, 
but in all the important work of their great years they did ; 
and down to the time of the Renaissance, and even in its 
own early periods, every other people likewise understood, 
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or instinctively felt, the value of the ethical element in art. 
This their legacies make so plain that it seems impertinent 
to think it needs further explanation. And in at least one 
case where the work itself has perished the witness of ancient 
words remains. The adjective constantly applied in the 
Book of Exodus to the builders of the Tabernacle and the 
Ark of the Covenant is "wise-hearted"; and the chief 
among them, so Moses tells the children of Israel, was filled 
with " the spirit of God in wisdom, in understanding, and 
in knowledge "; and, again, " with wisdom of heart to work 
all manner of work ... of the cunning workman"; 
and he was called to his task by the Lord who " put it in 
his heart that he may teach." 

Not in every one, it need scarcely to be said, can the aes- 
thetic sense be highly developed. On the other hand, there 
can hardly be anyone who does not in some way and degree 
respond instinctively to beauty, at the very least to the 
beauty of a rose or a rainbow or a woman's face. Surely, 
therefore, there may be developed, not again in everyone 
but in many more than have yet had a chance to acquire 
it, some modicum of that possession called taste which, 
nourished upon the contemplation of beauty, may bear profit- 
able fruits ranging from pleasure of the eye to purity of 
soul. 

If we once set ourselves to imagining what a more general 
diffusion of good taste could do for us, we should see the 
cultivation of a love of beauty as the concern, not merely of 
the schoolmaster and the art critic, but also of the philoso- 
pher, the philanthropist, and the statesman. If we really 
loved beauty, if ugliness really offended the taste of so many 
people that their ideas and wishes formed a dominant body 
of public opinion, we should not merely build beautiful tem- 
porary cities to house a World's Fair, or merely adorn our 
permanent cities with statues and parks and fine public 
buildings, or occasionally organize an elaborate pageant to 
" bring beauty to the masses," or feel satisfied with found- 
ing and filling museums of art. We should so reshape all 
the externals of our communal life that the soul of the people 
could nowhere escape from the ministrations of beauty. 

Thus we come to the main point that I have wanted to 
emphasize. What we should keep in mind when we consider 
how the influence of beauty, of idealism, may best be brought 
to bear upon the spirit of the people at large is this : only 
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through the plastic arts can it make a persistent and a 
universal appeal. Literature speaks more definite detailed 
messages to the mind, and music, with the majority of people, 
more deeply stirs the emotions. But with both of these the 
appeal is transitory, and this means that they cannot speak 
except when they are so bidden. Only when one asks to 
hear them have they a voice for him. But the products of 
the plastic arts, doing their work continuously, persistently, 
appeal to the indifferent as to the desirous eye, influencing, 
cultivating, refining even those who are unconscious of the 
process. 

Certainly if we used them as we might — developing a 
conscious desire for beauty in as many individuals as pos- 
sible and bringing its subtile influences to bear upon the 
community as a whole — we should raise the general level of 
conduct, and also the general level of desire, of aspiration, 
so that more and more it would beneficently react upon 
conduct. Certainly to make the charm and the value of 
idealism everywhere and always manifest to the senses of 
the community must be one good way of combating the 
pernicious influence of materialism. " Would there still be 
war," asked Mr. Galsworthy not long ago, "in a world 
the most of whose dwellers had a sense of beauty? I think 
not." Nor would there be so much of the hideousness of 
hatred, deforming the souls of men and women as surely 
as the physical blasts of war deform the bodies of thousands. 
Nor would there be many other evil things with which we 
now dwell content because we do not care enough either for 
pleasure of the eye or for purity of soul. 

M. G. Van Renssklaeb. 



